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Our “Bit” 


We have been trying to “do our bit” in war work during the past year. 
It seems very small when we consider the need, but we shall try to do better 
next year. 

Nearly ail of our employes are subscribers to the Red Cross and the 
Y. M.C. A. or K. of C. Several of our staff have taken active parts in the 
work of these organizations and much knitting and comfort making is being 
done by many of our folks. 

Coal is being carefully conserved and the children are remembering to 
“close the door.” We have closed four of our small cottages for the winter. 
The Colony is using wood instead of coal. Light bills have been cut down by 
all co-operating to see that lights are turned off when rooms are not in use. 

Soft soap is being made in one of the kitchens. For scratch paper, the 
reverse side of letters, circulars, etc., is being used and old envelopes are 
used to carry notes. Brooms and scrub brushes are used longer than ever 
before. Rags are washed and used until worn out instead of being con- 
signed to the rag bag. 

Desserts for the employes have been greatly cut down, and rye and corn 
are used whenever possible in place of wheat. 

The number of hogs raised was nearly double that of last year. Eighty- 
two have already been butchered, so that we shall have enough lard, hams 
and bacon to last throughout the year. Nine hundred dozen of eggs were 
put down in water glass to tide us over the period of slack laying. No calves 
are being butchered. All are being sent to the Colony to raise for beef. 

The crop of potatoes was half again as large as last year. That of lima 
beans was twice as large and of pea beans eight times as large, with extra 
crops of cabbage and turnips. 

For six weeks the Psychological Committee that arranged and perfected 
the mental tests now being used in all of the cantonments of the country were 
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entertained here. The Laboratory was thrown open to them and every 
facility given in order that their work might be made as easy as possible. 

Two of our psychological staff have been called. They hold the rank 
of First Lieutenants and are now testing. The poultryman is a regular First 
Lieutenant, the chauffeur has become top sergeant in the mechanical corps, 
the mason is in the industrial division and men have been drafted from our 
store room, truck garden, dairy and farm, with others to go. 





The Governor of New York, in a public statement made in connection 
with his executive budget, said that the State would do as little building as 
possible this year on account of the war prices, but he did say: 

“This reduced construction program, however, makes provision 

for the rehabilitation of the insane hospital properties of the State 

as outlined in the preliminary report of the Hospital Development 

Commission. It includes also provision for the necessary progress 

in the construction work for the care of the feeble-minded. The re- 

ports of investigators in Europe make it clear that these develop- 

ments will be more than ever in demand in the wake of the war.” 

This realization that in spite of war demands, greater damage may come 
from neglect of the mental defectives, may well have the attention of budget 
committees in other States. 





“Because the problem presented by these unfortunates is humanitarian, 
social and economic, it has appealed strongly to the people of the State. The 
feeble-minded have been with us in the past, but no State-wide agency, 
except ourselves, so far as we know, has heretofore studied their conditions 
and needs. But such study has crystalized a great deal ot interest on the 
part of many people and led them to see that provision by the State for the 
feeble-minded is really the most fundamental, far-reaching attack we can 
make upon many of our social burdens. 

“Provision costs less than neglect. Any way we figure it we are paying 
the price of past neglect now, and the longer this is continued the greater the 
cost of initial provision will become. 

“Therefore we recommend that a beginning in this constructive, far- 
reaching work of caring for these unfortunate people in South Carolina 
be made by the General Assembly of 1918 by passing the bill passed by the 
House in 1917 and now on the Senate’s calendar with a favorable report 
from the Finance Committee.” (Quarterly Bulletin, State Board of Charities 
of South Carolina, Dec., 1917.) 

NotE—The Legislature of South Carolina passed this bill appropriating 
$60,000.00. 
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Notes from the States’ 


Arkansas—Legislation enacted 1917 providing for a new institution and 
an appropriation of $50,000. Field Secretary (of the Committee) spent sev- 
eral months here and addressed Legislature. 

California—A new institution provided for in the southern part of the 
State. $300,000 appropriated. California Commission writes that Commit- 
tee on Provision was of great help. 

Delaware—Institution provided for, Board appointed and private dona- 
tions of $75,000 to supplement the $10,000 appropriated by the State are 
being secured. Executive Secretary and field worker spent much time assist- 
ing here. 

Indiana—A State survey now under way. The State appropriated 
$10,000 therefor. Committee actively co-operated with Indiana Commission 
and supplied two field workers who are now at work. 

Kansas—A State Commission appointed by legislative action. Execu- 
tive Secretary made honorary member because of help C. on P. has given. 

Kentucky—Legislation pending providing reorganization of present 
State Institution; training school features to be emphasized, with enlarge- 
ment through colonies. Much time of C. on P has been given here, includ- 
ing nearly five months of time of Field Secretary. 

Maryland—“We are not by any means relaxing our efforts to provide 
for the feeble-minded and to profit by the splendid work Miss Griffiths 
(field worker of C. on P.) did, and have asked Legislature, now in session, 
for an appropriation to establish a farm colony.” (Letter from Dr. A. P. 
Herring, Secretary of Commission, dated Jan. 29, 1918.) 

Montana—Commission on the feeble-minded recently established with 
appropriation of $2,000 to make a survey, this to be directed by Miss Hill 
(field worker of C. on P. now in South Carolina). 

South Carolina—Legislature has provided for institution with initial 
appropriation of $60,000. Miss Hill has been on this work for nearly two 
years. 

Progress is reported as a result of the work that has been done in 
Arizona, Colorado, Louisiana, Utah (field worker there several months and 
Governor promises action next Legislature), Virginia and Wisconsin. 





*The American Committee on Provision for the Feeble Minded (701 Empire 
Building, Philadelphia, has been active in the development of the care of Mental De- 
fectives in all of these states. 
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A Picture Test 


Martha Lindley, Vineland 


Among the children’s Improvement Games is one which impressed a 
number of our Laboratory workers as having some of the attributes of an 
intelligence test. It as called the Flower Game and if used as a measure of 
intelligence falls into the class known as Completion Tests. Brightly colored 
pictures of fruit, vegetables and flowers are printed on white paper and 
mounted on heavy card-boards, five in number. Each plant is incomplete, 
due to a circle that has been cut out. On each of these circles, twenty in all, 
is the picture of a fruit, flower or vegetable, and the task is to replace it 
correctly. No clue is given by the shape of the piece or the color of the 
background, but the names are printed beside the plant and in most cases 
there are stems that match if correctly placed. In all cases except three 
there is further assistance given by there being another fruit, flower or 
vegetable on the same plant. The apertures are not equally divided; one 
card has four, while two have three, and two five. 

Method of Presentation—The five cards were numbered and placed 
always in the same order before the subject. The twenty pieces were scat- 
tered face up, in the box lid. He was told that there was but one right place 
for each piece and to complete the picture as soon as possible but not to 
hurry. A record of procedure was kept. Each piece attacked was recorded 
and if a change was effected this was also recorded. No corrections were 
allowed after the subject said he was through. In watching the procedure, 
an attempt was made to answer the following questions: 


1. Did the subject read the names of the plants and profit by what he 
read? 


2. Did he match stems? 

3. Did he match by color alone? 

4. Did he complete one card at a time? 

5. Did he hunt for a certain piece for a certain opening or did he 
select the piece first and then hunt for its proper place? 


Groups Studied—The Flower Game was used at the Vineland Labora- 
tory with seventy feeble-minded children. Their chronological ages were 
from nine to fifty-three and their mentality from VI to XI. 
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Chronologically they were distributed as follows: 


Ages Number 
ON Ere ee erm Serr re 8 
NEED 364% 0s 4a oaonie bane eh oe kewl ae eee 37 
ES Pe a me re ee 15 
DOMED 6c in nsks0ccsden deans dedpae nee aeuneeeel 8 
IG eo an oh sen sical Wi Seek ee 5 ik ib ee as es asada 2 


It will be seen that the majority of cases were between ten and twenty. 

The cases at each mental age were inadequate for the purpose of de- 
termining sex differences. Such differences as were found were so slight 
that we have made no note of them. 

Among those examined there were certain types that are not included in 
our tables. While they are all feeble-minded, they are differentiated from 
the larger group by certain abnormalities that make them incomparable with 
the others. These in themselves are interesting and will be discussed later. 

The game was also used with eighty-eight children of the Vineland 
Public Schools. It was assumed that the mental and chronological ages 
were the same, and except in doubtful cases there was no Binet examination 
given. An effort was made to have the teachers select average children only. 


The results follow :— 


TABLE I. 
TRAINING SCHOOL GROUP. 
Average No. 
No. Tested of Mistakes 
Mental Age Boys Girls Boys Guwrls Total Average Per Cent. 
VI + 4 9 12.5 11.5 42.5 
Vil 10 3 77 107 8.4 58 
Vill 4 8 26 3.3 2.7 86.5 
IX 5 5 5.8 6.5 6 70 
X 5 5 34 3.6 3.5 82.5 
XI + 4 i8 13 1.5 92.5 
Totals 32 29 
TABLE II. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL GROUP. 
VI 





92 112 
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A frequency distribution was made for the individuals of both groups 
at each mental age. The performance of each child was graded on the 
100% basis—each piece correctly placed counting five. These frequencies 
were added from the top down so that they included at each per cent. the 
number who were as good or better than that per cent. i 
Before presenting the tables it may be well to note some of the points { 
of the game that are open to criticism. At least two pieces, viz., the orange 
and carrot, are badly colored. The form of the pansy and nasturtium are 
far from good while the radish may be easily taken for the carrot. This 
makes at least five pieces that are questionable and we have, on this account, 
in the evaluation of results counted a grade of 80% as perfect. 
TABLE III. 
Frequency Distribution 
TRAINING SCHOOL GROUP. 
M.A. M.A. M.A M.A. M.A. M.A. 
VI VII Vill IX X XI 
JY No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No &% 
100 0 0 2 & 0 2 20 4 50 
95 0 0 0 0 2 0 
90 0 2 16% 6 62 2 20 2 40 1 62 
85 0 1 25 0 1 30 2 60 1 66% 
80 0 0 2 76 0 1 70 0 
75 1 12% 0 1 & 1 40 2 90 2 100 
70 0 0 0 1 50 0 0 ) 
65 0 0 1 92 2 70 0 0 
60 2 37% 2 42 0 0 0 0 
55 1 50 1 50 0 0 0 0 
50 0 2 66% O 1 80 0 0 
45 0 2 83% O 0 1 100 0 
40 1 63 1 92 0 2 100 0 0 
35 i vo s 0 0 0 0 
25 1 87% 0 0 0 0 0 
20 1 100 0 0 0 0 0 
From these tables the 75% standards are as follows: 
TRAINING SCHOOL GROUP. i 
75% of the six year olds get a grade of 35%. 
75% of the seven year olds get a grade of 45 to 50%. 
The test does not standardize at age eight, nine, and ten, as the eights 
and tens are practically equal, while the nines are inferior. 
75% of the eleven year olds get a grade of about 85% which, according 
to our standard, is a little better than success. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL GROUP. 


75% of cases at age six make a grade of 45%. 

75% of cases at age seven make grade of 60%. 

75% of cases at age eight make a grade of 65 to 70%. 

75% of cases at age nine make a grade of 80 to 85%. 

Beyond this the test does not standardize, for mental age ten is not 
so good as is nine. It is probably too easy for eleven and twelve, since over 
90% of them get the grade that we have assumed as successful. 


COMPARISON OF THE TWO GROUPS. 


The procedure of the two groups was quite interesting. The feeble- 
minded worked with less concentration than did the normals. Probably the 
most striking difference was in the way that they viewed the results of their 
work. The feeble-minded were quite satisfied with results that they knew 
were not correct and often placed a piece in the wrong place rather than 
take the trouble to hunt for the right one, while the normal children showed 
much more concern and would rather leave a piece out altogether than to 
place it wrong. The normals were much more deliberate than the defect- 
ives. The latter we felt associated the test with the form board and could 
not, though often assured to the contrary, get away from the idea that speed 
was important. 

Method of procedure varied in the two groups to some extent. 

Twenty-six per cent. of the defectives and 33 per cent. of the normals 
worked by selecting a piece first, while 26 per cent. of the defectives and 39 
per cent. of the normals worked reversely, i. e., they hunted for the proper 
piece for a particular place. Remaining cases used a mixed method. 

Ten per cent. of the defectives and 31 per cent. of the normals finished 
one card entirely before proceeding to the next. 

These differences seem to indicate that the feeling for order is stronger 
in the normal than in the defective. 

Ten per cent. of the defectives and 23 per cent. of the normals showed 
that they read the names that were printed beside the picture and which 
should have been some help in the solution. Many of both groups were 
unable to read as difficult words as these, but it was surprising how often 
it did not occur to those who could read to do so. A few instances of unmis- 
takable color-matching were discovered in the lower age levels. There may 
have been more of it, but it is a thing that is very hard to determine in a 
puzzle of this sort, since matching by color in so many cases would mean 
a correct solution. That the brighter colors appeal to both groups was evi- 
denced by the fact that approximately 50 per cent. of the defectives and 60 
per cent. of the normals chose a red picture first. 
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TYPES IN FEEBLE-MINDED GROUP. 


Among those designated as types we have two who are unquestionably 
psychopathic cases. The first, a man of near thirty, mental age VIII, placed 
every piece incorrectly, and when asked if he was sure they were right 
replied, “Yes, certainly.” 

The second, a woman of forty, mental age IX, placed nearly half of 
the pieces properly and then scattering the paraphernalia to the four winds, 
exclaimed: “Take it away—lI’m tired—take it away.” 

Two deaf mutes made respectively seven and eight mistakes. This 
would place them at about the seven-year level which agrees well with other 
estimates of their mentality. 

A microcephalic who does not talk made eleven mistakes, which would 
place him at six. This agrees with the laboratory estimate of his general 
ability. 

A boy with total aphasia made but five mistakes. His mentality has 
been variously estimated, but the ease with which he and the other mutes 
comprehended the task shows that the test has a value for such cases. 


CONCLUSIONS, 


We do not claim that this is a perfect test, but our work with it con- 
vinces us that using it as a basis a very good test may be made. Its strong 
points, as we have observed them, are as follows: 

1. Interest (except in psychopathic cases among the defectives) was 
generally manifest. 

2. It requires little explanation and no talking on the part of subject. 
Hence the language element is practically eliminated. 

3. The pictures are of things with which children of these mental ages 
should be familiar. 

4. Like Healy’s Pictorial Completion Test, it requires the ability to see 
the relationship between connected and disconnected things, yet it does not 
require so much logic as does his. 

5. If it can be standardized it will be valuable not only for determin- 
ing mental levels but will also give us qualitative differences. It is obvious 
that it tests observation, attention and motor control as well as the qualities 
above mentioned. 





Annabelle, one of our Kindergarten children, hearing the older children 
speaking of George Washington, asked the teacher where he was, and after 
being told about him, said: “He is the man that never told a lie, but always 
told a story.” 
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In the Industrial Department 
From the Annual Report of Assistant Superintendent, C. E. Nash. 


One of the principal statements made in my report one year ago was 
to the effect that the strictest economy must be practiced by each employe 
of the institution in order to come out even at the end of the year. I believe 
this thought has been uppermost in the minds of our people, and yet we 
find at the close of the year we are in debt. If it had not been for the 
increase in the price of materials, wages, etc., I feel confident we would 
have been within the limit, but these are things over which we have no 
control. 

There seems to be but one thing to do in the coming year, and that is 
to watch the operation of the institution from every standpoint and head 
off all drains, no matter how slight they may be. 

Every piece of land, no matter how small, will be plowed and planted 
to something. There are plots being worked by the regular farm people, 
children and individual employes. 

The questions of light, heat, gas, water and time are all of vast im- 
portance, and the economy here may save the day. Anything we can do to 
increase our income will help also. We must be careful not to economize 
in small things and then become extravagant in some larger matter, and thus 
do away with all that might be saved. 

If each of us as employes of the institution would take the same vital 
interest in things that we would if we were the owners and our money in- 
vested here, I am sure we would be able to make up a great deal of the 
deficiency, even though prices are still soaring. 

For years we have “wished” for a number of things in our departments, 
all of which would be nice to have, but we have succeeded in getting along 
without them up to the present time, and I believe we can continue until the 
time arrives when material and labor cost less. Then we may put them back 
on our list of “wants,” and trust they will be granted. 

The tractor has been in use all summer and is a real help on the farm. 
Not only is it the means of our producing larger and better crops, but it 
allows the teams to do other work that should have attention. We should 
have been sorely handicapped without the machine this year. 

The basic principle of my department is service. Every other depart- 
ment is dependent upon us for repairs and improvements, and if our work 
is poorly done it must be gone over again in a short time. I am glad to 
speak of the thoroughness our men manifest in their work. There has de- 
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veloped a pride and loyalty to the institution that means efficiency and 
satisfaction. 

The plan of allotting to each department a certain sum from the repair 
fund has been in force for several years and is working splendidly. Each 
department head realizes that he has just so much money he may spend, so 
repairs are asked for promptly and no unnecessary time is spent in talking 
over the job with the mechanic, for it costs just as much to talk for ten min- 
utes as to have a man at work for that time. 

The work of increasing the efficiency in the power and heating plant 
is being carried out satisfactorily. Our chief trouble has been to get the 
materials. But we can already see signs of a marked cut in the use of coal. 
Unfortunately there has been a sharp increase in price, so that the best we 
can hope for is to come out even, financially. Every step that is being taken 
is with the idea of bettering the plant, so that it will not be necessary to do 
it over within a few years. One boiler, with the stoker, furnished the heat, 
power, hot water and steam until the weather was really cold. 

One very serious difficulty during the past year has been to secure com- 
petent employes as members of our staff. Employes may be roughly divided 
into “rounders” and “reliable” people. The former drift from institution to 
institution, demand the highest wages, know to a nicety how to do their work 
with the least efficiency that will avoid discharge, are gossips and become 
mischief makers. We have been most fortunate in having but few. The 
reliable folks are looking for permanent employment; they are willing to 
begin at a reasonable salary, as they are confident they will remain long 


enough to attain the highest point; they do their duty eagerly and enthusi- - 


astically, and are noticeable for their good words and appreciative disposi- 
tions. Slowly, but steadily, the number belonging to this class has increased. 
The men from my department have done a great deal of work at the 
Menantico Colony. Carpenters, painters, electricians, plumbers and masons 
have all helped in the construction of the Van Wagenen building and the 
laundry ; also in the wiring and the installing of the electric light plant. 
While it is almost impossible for the boys in this department to learn 
to do more than very elementary work, they do enjoy handling tools and 
supplies and acting as helpers. They like it because the results are tangible, 
and they like to say, “I helped to make those blocks,” “I put down that 
floor,” “I laid that water line,” and know that they were at least of the group 
that did. The relationship between boys and employes is fine. The former 
like their work and the latter are considerate and appreciative. 

















A Day in the Kindergarten 
Ruth M. Watkins, Vineland 


It was just a quarter after nine when the children filed into the room, 
each with a broad smile upon his face as if he were really glad to be there. 
There was a sudden quiet for a moment while a few measures of quiet music 
were played. Then we all bowed our heads and said a short prayer. The 
children were all very reverent throughout the prayer, and the reverence 
continued while we sang our morning hymn. 

We had scarcely finished this when Joseph suddenly informed us that the 
sun was shining. So we sang our song to the beautiful sun, after which 
followed such songs as, “The Squirrel,” “Little Master Hickory Nut,” “Lady 
Moon,” “Here’s a Ball for Baby;” each song being chosen by a different 
child. Of course if there was a moment’s hesitation upon the part of the 
child who was chosen to decide on a song, his next door neighbor made very 
audible suggestions for “very nice songs.’ We all then had a very informal 
talk about Nature and also about the different experiences of the children. 
At the end of this talk Joseph, the Irrepressible, reminded us that we had 
failed to sing “The Sandman.” He also very kindiy offered to take the part 
of the Sandman. 

After these opening exercises we were all ready and eager to work. 
The older children had the Third Gift and as I told a story about “The 
Meadow where Ten Frolicsome Lambs were at Play,’ the children made the 
objects about which we talked. All this time, the smaller children were 
busily engaged in making a fence for the lambs, with Pegs and Tiles. 

Then came tlic very best time in the whole morning—the time for 
games. We marched just like soldiers, we were fluttering leaves, we were 
galloping horses, we were birds, in fact it was just as if a fairy stood before 
us and with each wave of her fairy wand, changed us into anything she 
wanted us to become. Then we formed our ring. Each child tried to stand 
the straightest and be the quietest, so that he might be the next one to 
choose a game. We had just the most fun as “Shoemaker,” “Pigeon 
House,” “Wee Willie Winkie,” “Skip Tag,’ “Let Us Chase the Squirrel,” 
“The Brownies,” “The Blacksmith,” and many other most enchanting games 
followed in rapid succession. Then—did I say that the best time in the 
whole morning was “Game Time’? I’m afraid that games will have to take 
second place, because the very best part of kindergarten is the lunch period. 
We had such a good-time, each child gave a most military salute as he 
received his sandwich and then, after a short grace, we ate our lunch. For 
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just a few minutes after this we had free play and I am perfectly sure 
that no fairy waved any sort of a wand to start this period. Such noise! 
But they had a good time! Then a few more kindergarten games were 
played in which the older boys, who had come in to help us play games, 
showed many little courtesies to some of the younger children. However, 
even though we had just the best time, the children all settled down to work 
when the time came. 

The children all sat around the tables very quietly during the next 
period. For just a short time we worked. We folded a fine barn and 
decided to make a pig the very next day to put into that barn. 

Then we went for a walk. We played a little game in which each child 
was to see something and tell everyone else. Poor little Victor had such 
a sad time trying to tell us about the Pigeon House which he saw. He 
finally managed to make us understand by frantically waving his arms. 
Then we saw all the animals and recited our Finger Plays about “The Five 
Bunnies” and the “Five Frisky Ponies.’ All at once we realized that it was 
almost time to go home. So we hurried back to school, sang our “Good Bye 
Song,” and, since we had had such a good time, we all decided that “We 
would come again tomorrow!” 


Current Literature on Feeble Mindedness 


Flora E. Otis, Librarian 
Research Department, Vineland. 
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Review 


Education of Defectives in the Public Schools, by Meta L. Anderson. 

World Book Company, 1917. Price, 75 cents. 

At last we have an answer for the many readers of the BULLETIN and 
others who have been writing us for several years asking for some system 
of training backward and defective children in the public schools, or in the 
home. In this little book of a hundred pages we have a clear, concise and 
practical statenient by a practical teacher of keen insight into the nature of 
backwardness and feeble-mindedness. 

Miss Anderson has unusual qualifications for the task that she has 
undertaken ; being naturally endowed with a mind that is keen, logical and 
scientific she has been able in all her work to seize upon the fundamental 
trends in the nature and character of this type of children and to free herself 
from the traditions that have hampered too many of us. Moreover, her 
natural sympathy and strong humanity have enabled her to understand the 
child in his essential nature. With this as a foundation, her experience as 
teacher of an ungraded class in New York City, and then as Supervisor of 
a Special Class System in Newark, has given her the necessary opportunity 
to exercise her genius in working out in a practical way an effective system 
of training. 

The volume comprises eight chapters: I, Introduction; II, Selection of 
the Children; III, The Curriculum of the Special School for Defectives; 
IV, Discussion of the Curriculum in the Kindergarten Department; V, De- 
partmental Division of the Special School; VI, Trade Classes; VII, The 
Place of the Special School for Defectives in the Public School System and 
in the Community; VIII, Conclusion. 

The great merit of the book is that the suggestions, not only conform 
to the best theories that we have of the nature and training of the backward 
and feeble-minded, but have actually been worked out in practice. 

The marginal headings in Chapter II are: “Ideal plan for selection of 
children sent to special classes,” “A good plan for a small school system,” 
“The usual plan in large cities,’ “Medical examination,” “Physical defects 
corrected,” “Form filled out to give picture of the child,” “Not all defectives 
found by this plan,” “Many true defectives rejected,” “Attitude of parents,” 
“The problem of convincing parents,” “Defective child’s attitude toward the 
special school,” “Arbitrary rules may be necessary.” 

Under next to the last topic we find the following: “One day, a little 
girl in a defective class was acting as an interpreter. The teacher concluded 
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that she was saying much more to the visiting parent than she was called 
upon to interpret, and asked: ‘Lena, what are you saying now?’ Lena re- 
plied, ‘Oh, I am only telling her how smart we all got since we’ve been 
here.’ And that is just what the parents of a defective must realize, that 
the subnormal children come into their own when trained with children of 
their own sort and in the kind of work which they can be taught.” 

The book is full of suggestive sentences that contain a whole philosophy 
of defectiveness, such as the following: “Many things that normal children 
learn by just living in the world must be definitely taught to a defective 
child.” Again: “When teaching defectives, the problem of the youthfulness * 
of their mentality is complicated by the fact that their bodies far outgrow 
their mentalities. So when planning the education of a defective, not only 
the fact that the small mind is to be considered, but also the fact that this 
small mind must often control a full-grown body.” 

The author is not an extremist in any sense, but shows constantly good 
judgment in avoiding extremes and recognizing the actual facts. For ex- 
ample, note the following quotation: “The question is often asked, ‘Is the 
child to make what he pleases? The answer is both ‘Yes’ and ‘No.’ It 
depends upon his stage of training. Another question often asked is, ‘Shall 
I insist that the child finish what he has begun before he begin something 
else?’ The answer is again sometimes ‘Yes’ and sometimes ‘No.’ 

“Punishment should fit the child and not the crime. The teacher there- 
fore must understand the child and must be sure that he ‘knows better’ 
before she insists that he ‘does better.’ A teacher would not punish a lame 
child for limping nor a blind child for not seeing, neither should she punish 
a feeble-minded child for acting foolishly. The teacher must recognize the 
fact that different children will progress at different rates in behavior as they 
progress at different rates in their studies.” 

The book will appeal to every reader because of its practical common 
sense. No teacher of defectives can afford to do without this book and 
every one interested in the subject will find here in small compass the best 
practical working out of the most up-to-date theory of training defectives 
that has yet appeared. Miss Anderson has done a great service to the cause 
of the defective child. 





From an old law book we get the following: 
“He that shall be said to be an idiot from his birth is such a person 


who cannot count or number twenty pence nor tell who was its father nor . 


mother nor how old he is. So it may appear that he hath no understanding 
or reason, what shall be for his profit or what for his loss; but if he have 
sufficient understanding to know and understand his letters and to read by 
teaching or information, then it seems he is not an idiot. 
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